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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI CULTURE 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
July  31,  1937 


Mr.  H.  G.  Calkins 
Regional  Conservator 

Dear  Mr.  Calkins: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  a  report  on  the  Rio  Puerco 
Drainage,  its  land-use  history  and  its  present-day  economy. 

Part  One  of  the  report,  containing  the  general 
description  of  the  area  and  a  "brief  his  tor?/  of  its  settle- 
ment, was  prepared  "by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Maes.    Part  Two,  dealing 
with  land  economy  and  the  problem  of  livelihood  in  the  area, 
is  in  part  "based  on  an.  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Human  Dependency  Survey  and  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Fisher. 

This  study  was  projected  and  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  report  "begun  some  time  "before  the  creation  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Rio  Grande  Committee.    The  material  con- 
tained in  this  paper,  however,  relates  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  in  such  a  significant  manner  that  I  hope  I  may 
have  your  permission  to  include  it  among  our  contributions 
to  the  Committee's  forthcoming  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Eshrof  Shevky 
Section  of  Humar. 
Surveys 
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OF  THE 

UPPiR  RIO  PUjRCO  DR&INAGE 


Figure  1    -    Distribution  of  Population  in 
the  Upper  Rio  Puerco  Drainage 
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The  Rio  jPuerco  begins  as  the  main  stem  of  an  inter- 
mittent stream  system  flowing  fan-wise  from  the  Nacimiento 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  from  the  Continental  Divide  on 
the  north  and  west.     Its  upper  course  extends  in  a  north  to 
south  direction  from  Townships  S3  11,  to  15  N. ,  and  meanders 
east  and  west  on  Ranges  1  and  2  W. ,  New  Mexico  Principal  Mer- 
idian.    It  has  two  population  C3nters:      Cuba  and  Cabezon. 
The  former  includes  Cuba,  Regina,  La  Jara  and  a  cluster  of 
villages  around  Cuba;  the  latter  includes  Cabezon,  San  Luis, 
Guadalupe  and  Casa  Salazar.    La  Ventana,  a  small  mining 
village,  is  midway  between  the  two  centers.     The  entire  re- 
gion is  in  Sandoval  County. 

The  area  is  served  by  State  Highway  #44,  and  by  a 
spur  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  which  reaches  San  Ysidro,  a 
village  on  the  Jemez  River  some  20  miles  southeast  of  the 
upper  Puerco  watershed.    The  highway  ascends  gradually  in  a  ^. 
northwesterly  direction  from  Bernalillc,  county  seat  of 
Sandoval  County,  into  an  area  of  sparse  vegetation  character- 
ized by  sandy  dry  washes.     It  then  descends  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  Jemez  River  past  the  lean  lands  of  the  Pueblos 
Santa  «na  and  Zia,  rnd  the  village  of  San  Ysidro,  rnd  thence 
northwest  through  Oio  del  .Sspiritu  Santo  Grant. 

This  grant  is  one  of  the  Government  purchased  areas, 
115,000  acres  in  extent.    i-».fter  a  sharp  ascent  about  one-fourth 
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of  the  way  through  the  grant,  Cabezon  Peak,  the  landmark  of  the 
Cabcz^n  Area,  nay  "be  seen  some  eight  miles  to  the  west.    A  spur 
of  the  highway  serves  the  villages  of  Cabezon,  Itoningucz, 
Guadalupe  and  Casa  Salazar,  the  main  highway  going  directly 
to  Cuba  and  beyond. 

The  uppermost  portion  of  the  Puorco  Drainage  is 
knov.n  as  the  Cuba  Valley.     It  is  surrounded  "by  mountains  on 
the  east,  "by  hills  on  the  west  and  north,  and  "by  a  low  mesa, 
through  which  the  Rio  Puerco  has  cut  a  deep  gash,  on  the  south. 
Some  of  the  older  residents  claim  that  about  75  years  ago  this 
portion  of  the  Puerco  only  drained  off  the  Cuba  Valley  at  flood 
time.    Most  of  the  year,  they  claim,  the  run-off  from  the  side 
washes  and  creeks  lost  itself  in  the  marshy  meadows  at  the 
hot torn  of  the  valley.    The  village  of  Cuba,  the  only  consider- 
able trading  center  in  the  area,  unobtrusively  occupies  a  small 
corner  of  the  valley  east  of  the  Puerco  and  north  of  the  Haci- 
micnto  Creek.     It  lias  a  dilapidated  run-down  appearance ,  and 
its  faded  false-front  architecture  heir;  to  date  the  j)eriod  of 
its  prosperity.    From  Cuba  in  all  directions  there  are  small 
scattered  clusters  of  houses,  each  with  its  name,  from  Son 
Miguel  on  the  south,  to  Senorito  on  the  east,  to  Regina  on 
the  north,  and  to  Penistaja  on  the  west. 

The  land  is  chiefly  characterised  "by  the  spectacular 
nature;  of  the  gully  erosion  everywhere  present.    Around  Cuba 
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La  Jar?,  some  5,000  acres  have  been  broken  for  cultivation,  .-bout 
4,000  acres  of  this  land  are  under  ditches  leading  from  the 
Puerco  and  the  intermittent  streams  draining  into  it  from  the 
east  and  north.    The  four  chief  dr? inches  are,  from  south  to 
north:    the  Nacimiento,  the  Leche,  the  Puerco ,  rnd  the  La  Jar  a 
Creeks,     Leche  and  Nacimiento  Creeks  join  just  southeast  of 
Cuba,  and  enter  the  Puerco  two  miles  southwest  of  Cuba.  La 
Jara  Creek  enters  the  Puerco  from  the  north  above  Cuba.    Hi  ere 
are  sixty  landholders  usina;  water  out  of  the  ditches  from  the 
Nacimiento,  twenty  out  of  the  Leche,  fifty  out  of  the  upper 
Puerco,  and  °e proximately  forty  out  of  the  La  Jara. 

Uone  of  these  streams  furnishes  water  later  than  the 
letter  part  of  June,  rnd  all  of  this  land  may  be  considered  as 
only  semi-irrigated  or  flood- irrigated.    The  cultivated  land 
at  Rsgina  and  Penistaja  is  dry  farm  land,  as  is  the  land  on 
the  Puerco  just  south  of  Cuba,  where  the  last  dam  Tras  washed 
out  in  1926.    -shout  1,000  a. ores  are  under  cultivation  at 
Regin^ ,  and  some  oiaht  hundred  acres  of  dry  land  are  under 
cultivation-  at  Penistaja. 

The  altitude  in  tea  Cuba  area  varies  from  7,000  to 
7,500  feet,  and  the  annual  precipitation  is  fifteen  to  sixteen 
inches.    The  residents  claim  that  the  economic  decline  of  the 
area  is  due  to  the  decline  of  the  local  stock  industry,  and  to 
the  dearth  of  water.    The  lack  of  water,  they  explain,  is  the 
result  of  a  lowered  water  table  aid  a  gradual  drying  up  of  the 


streams,         present,  the  chief  sources  of  irrig-tion  v^ter  on 
the  Nacimiento  and  Leche  Creeks  are  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas  and 
the  Hito  CI- ro,  *oich  stre::  *::s  sra  not  on  the  j?uerco  drainage, 
but  on  the  Jerr.ez  River  drainage.    The  ^ter  is  diverted  by 
means  of  t'-ree  diversion  ditches  from  the  Rio  de  las  Vac  "is  to 
the  Rito  CI  - ro ,  and  from  the  Rito  Claro  to  the  Leche  and  Kaci- 
miento  Creeks.     The  ditch  from  the  V>cas  to  the  Claro  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  maintain.    -11  the  Tatar  ri  'its  of  this  creek 
— *  r  e  registered. 

The  cultivated  land  of  the  Cuba  area  is  surrounded  by 
grazing  lands .    To  the  east  are  the  Nacimiento  Mountains;  to 
the  vTest  and  north  are  the  hills,  rising  gradually  to  the  Con- 
tinental Divid9;  ~nd  to  the  south  rr  hills  and  grassland  flats. 
M-)st  of  t':is  grazing  land  is  public  domain,  national  forest, 
and  Indian  reservation. 

Some  thirty  miler  south  ana  eight  miles  vrest  of  the 
Cuba  Valley  is  Jan  Luis  (or  Bominguez)  the  north 3rnmost  of  the 
four  villages  that  make  up  the  Cabezor.  area.    These  villages, 
as  has  been  stated,  are  San  Miis,  Cabezon,  Guadalupe,  and  Casa 
Sr. la z nr.    They  extend  in  the  order  n^med  twenty  miles  g long 
the  Rio  Puerco.     Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  claim, 
this  area  T,~s  a  garden  spot,  and  they  sT*ear,  vfith  singular  un- 
animity, that  the  land  is  as  fertile  as  can  be  found  in  the 
entire  State  of  Ne?-  Mexico.     Drab,  gray,  and  depressing  is  the 
area  today.    The  small  adobe  houses  "old  tight  to  the  barren 
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e-rth  of  the  valley,  and  only  a  surrounding  mound  of  disinte- 
grated adobe  different iat  es  the  deserted  from  the  inhabited 
houses*    «  bit  of  scarlet  quilting  sov-  ~-r;d  then  fluttering 
from      fence  or  clothesline  is  the  only  color. 

The  deepening,  widening  ch- nnel  of  the  xtio  Pusrco 
winds  through  the  area,  and  every  rain  storm  extends  the  side 
gullies  further  torr rds  the  adee  of  the  valley.    The  **rroyc 
Chi co,  -ith  a  drainage  err  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the 
Puerco,  joins  the  Puerco  just  belev  Guadalupe.    That  irroyo 
carries  a  .more  constant  supol?-  of  rater  than  does  the  Puerco. 
In  times  of  flood,  the  two  streams  together  carry  tremendous 
amounts  of  silt  -nd  voter.    This  portion  of  the  Hie  Puerco 
appears  to  be  rapidly  widening,  as  well  as  deepening,  its 
channel . 

Cabezor.  is  the  post  office  and  trading  center  for 
the  area.     It  is  located  on  a  strip  of  land  between  the  hills 
and  the  Rio  Puerco  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ?nd  the 
entire  village  is  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair.  Altogether 
there  are  some  forty  houses  in  varying  stages  of  disintegration. 

recent  fire  left  only  the  blackened  adobe  rails  standing  of 
the  largest  buildin:-- — the  dance  -all.  Tie  other  villages  are 
all  scattered  farmsteads. 

There  h'-Ya  been  irrigation  dams  en  the  Puerco  at  all 
the  villages  in  the  p\st.    The  last  of  t' ese  old  dams,  the  one 
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at  Guadalupe,  went  out  in  the  early  spring  of  1936,  so  that 
all  of  the  farming  in  the  are::  that  year  was  dry  farming. 
The  * "orks  Progress  administration  "built      dam  fit  Dominguez  in 
1936,  but  the  ditch  was  not  completed  early  enough  to  be  of 
use .     Some  3,000  acres  of  land  h"ve  been  under  irrigated  culti- 
vation at  one  time  or  another  in  the  four  villages.    The  crops 
in  1935  were  fair,  in  1936  extremely  poor. 

The  altitude  at  Cabeztn  is  "'bout  6,000  feet,  the  annual 
rainfall  between  ten  ?nd  twelve  inches.    The  farming  crea  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  extensive  grazing  lands.     'The  Jlspiritu 
Santo  Grant  is  to  the  east;  the  Ignacio  Chavez  Grant  and  some 
railroad,  public  domain,  and  patented  land  is  to  the  south; 
the  Navajo  Reservation,  railroad  lands,  public  domain,  and 
patented  homesteads  ere  to  the  west;  and  public  domain  and 
patented  land  are  t#  the  north • 

The  village  of  La  Ventana  is  what  is  left  of  a  bank- 
rupt company's  coal  camp,  located  just  n#rth  of  the  Jspiritu 
Santo  Grant.    The  mines  were  first  opened  up  for  extensive 
mining  operations  in  1926  by  a  New  Mexico  company,  and  the 
first  whiff  of  depression  closed  the  mines  in  1931.    *vt  pre- 
sent tT-"o  or  three  months  •f  mining  for  independent  truckers 
furnishes  employment  for  about  one  hundred  miners  who  live  in 
the  miserable  shacks  during  the  working  season. 


A  Brief  History 
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The  Upper  Puerco  drainage  was  a  grassy  wilderness  in 
At  Cuba  swampy  vegas  formed  where  the  snail  streams  reached 
the  hot  ton  of  the  valley,  and  the  Upper  Rio  Puerco  was  a  snail 
permanent  creek  of  clear  water  and  willow-lined  "banks.    A  few 
Apache  Indians  to  the  north,  the  Havajos  to  the  west,  a  few 
hunters  and  trappers  fron  Bernalillo,  and  occasional  sheepherders 
with  snail  hands  of  sheep  fron  Los  Padillas,  south  of  Albuquerque, 
were  the  only  users  of  the  area,    About  lgHg,  Jose  Leandro  Perea 
moved  to  Bernalillo  fron  Los  Padillas.     He  had  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  .sheep.    By  IS53,  in  spite  of  Navajo  depredation,  his 
herds  had  increased  to  the  point  where  he  was  running  approx- 
imately sheep  in  the  Jenez  River  country  during  the 
summer,  and  in  what  is  now  the  Ojo  del  Espiritu  Santo  Grant  and 
the  railroad  lands  and  public  domain  to  the  southeast  during 
the  winter. 

In  1862,  Mariano  Otoro,  a  nephew  of  J.  L.  Perea,  moved 
to  Bernalillo.    He  had  several  thousand  sheep  and  almost  1,000 
cattle.    He  entered  into  partnership  with  Perea,  and  their  herds, 
with  extensive  grazing  lands  available,  multiplied  very  rapidly. 
By  1865  they  had  approximately  l^tOOO  sheep  together.    The  part- 
nership dissolved  when  old  nan  Perea  died,  some  time  during  the 
late  sixties.    After  1870,  the  two  dominant  outfits  in  the  stock 
industry  in  the  area  were  those  of  Mariano  Otero  and  Mariano 
Perea,  the  son  of  J.  L.  Perea.    They  roughly  divided  the  Upper 
Puerco  drainage  into  spheres  of  influence.    Otero  kept  his  herds 
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WBSt  of  the  Puarco  c  ad  Perea  took  his  to  the  lands  on  the  oast 
side ,  including  the  Naciniento  Mountains.     In  1370,  Perea  es- 
tablished aaa&quartars  at  tho  La  Jars  Ranch,  at  what  is  no--  the 
village  of  La  Jam .    Otero  maintained  headquarters  at  the 
ispiritu  3-ato  Or- at  rn:.  at  the  Las  Lagunitas  Grant .    Ho  kopt  hii 
headquarters  at  Beraaliilo.    Thus,  ia  1870  the  Porons  and  tha 
Otsros  rare  in  control  of  practically  all  tho  area,  Otero 
had  90,000  shaep  and  9,000  a.ttle,  and  Peraa  had  150,000  snoop. 

From  1850  to  1880  tho  chiaf  buysr  of  Fathers  produced 
in  the  Rio  Puerco  area  (there  was  no  market  for  lambs  until 
after  1892/  v- s  tho  Unit 3d  Stat as  Gov-rnment.    First  for  tho 
..ray,    uia ,  after  1864,  for  ths  Indian  Service,  whan  tho  lattor 
began  faaning  tho  Navajo  Indians  \t  Bosque  Rodondo.    For  a 
Ion-  timo  tha  re  had  boor,  extensive  traffic  in  shoop  from  othor 
parts  of  Nov  Mexico,  as  "dtaoss  the  periodic  drives  to  Cali- 
fornia, r.nd,  beforo  that,  to  lOaxico;  but  it  Fas  not  until  the 
coning  of  the  railroads  in  1882,  *ahen  tho  oast  3rn  narkats  v-ora 
opanad  to  No*"  luetic o  '  ool  end  mutton  for  the  first  tine ,  that 
chaoo  from  tho  Puerco  area  —ore  extensively  marketed  outs  id  a 
Na**'  Monica . 

.ibout  1860,  a  rr.il  lino  mas  establish od  by  tho  Federal 
Government  from  Santa  Fo  to  ?ona  Blanc a ,  from  Pans  Blanca  to 
Bernalillo,  from  Bernalillo  to  Cabozon,   and  from  Cab  jzon  to 
Fort  '"in  -  to.     Tp?o  Gar.  an.?  '  oro  '-viaan  the  postal  contract,  and 
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they  established  et  station  at  Cabezon,  which  place  they  called 
La  Posta.    The  jjlace  became  a  trading  center  for  the  sheepmen 
and  cattlemen  working  for  Otero  in  that  area,.    A  few  farmers 
moved  into  Ca"bezon  from  Pena  Blanca,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
already  becoming  over-crowded,  and  began  farming  there.  This 
movement  "became  extensive  after  the  Navajo s  were  defeated  at 
Armijo  Lake  in  1864.    The  new  farmers  constructed  extensive 
irrigation  systems  for  their  new  lands.     In  those  days  it  was 
a  very  simple  matter  to  divert  water  from  the  Puerco,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  cut  no  deep  channel.    Soon  after  lSbU  other  settle- 
ments were  established  up  and  down  the  Puerco.    In  186S  Andres 
Romero  from  Pena  Blanca  placed  his  possessions  and  his  family 
aboard  an  ox  cart  and  after  three  weeks  of  arduous  travel 
arrived  at  La  Jar a.    Romero  was  a  dirt  farmer  and  he  was 
looking  for  some  land  to  plow  and  plant.     He  liked  the  region, 
and  proceeded  to  develop  a  farm.    Other  people  followed,  and 
by  1878  there  were  20  families  in  the  area.    All  were  named 
either  Romero,  Sanchez,  Pa&illa,  Cordova,  Atencio,  Saiazar, 
or  Garcia. 

Typical  is  the  story  of  Juan  Jose  Saiazar,     The  Sai- 
azar family  had  lived  in  the  Pojoaque  Valley  since  its  earliest 
settlement.     In  the  spring  of  1878  Juan  Jose's  father  decided 
to  move,  as  the  land  at  Pojoaque  had  been  sub-divided  so  often 
that  the  strip  belonging  to  Jvsax  Jose's  father  was  no  longer 
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r/l'jqu^.te  for  his  constantly  increasing  f subtly ,  than  numbering 
twelve,  i  aclueine  himself  and  hie  t-ife.    H3  lo^dsd  six  matt** 
rasses  dad  a  fa-*  tools  and  other  belongings  on  some  burros, 
and  headed  across  the  mountains  to  Cub-..    The  previous  fr.ll 
uncle,  who  bad  moved  to  Cuba  two  years  before,  he. d  told  Juan 
Jose's  father  V  srs  w- s  plenty  of  land  and  watar  there*  Th-3 
Salazars  arriV3d  lata  in  March,  and  the  uncle,  who  ?*ns  vary 
much  surprised  at  their  arrival,  told  Juan  Josa's  father  that 
ha  could  break  the  land  nd joining  his  om«    The  uncle  allowed 
him  the  us 3  of  his  oxen.    During  lata  soring  and  that  summer, 
Juan  Jose's  fathar  made  tT,7o  trips;  the  first  trip  was  to  Santa 
Fa  "'here  he  Trent  to  Clark  Mariano  Sana's  office  an-"'  told  him 
he  want o a  title  to  tha  land  he  w-s  usine.     Clerk  Sana  wrote 
out  a  title  on  n  plain  piece  of  paper,  vdiic'*.  Juan  Jose 
considered  adequate  until  tha  land  v?£s  declared  public  domain 
in  190  o,  en a  the  people  in  Cuba  took  out  patents  on  their  land 
from  the  General  Land  Office.    Tha  second  trip  was  back  to 
Pojoaque,  where  Juan  Jose's  father  aot  tea  cows  on  shares 
(one-half  the  calf  crop,)  and  some  seed  from  his  erstwhile 
neighbors.    That  first  crop  was  excellent,  according  to  Juan 
Jose.    ..fter  the  harvest ,  his  father  hired  out  Juan  Jose,  who 
had  re  .ched  the  ripe  eee  of  twelve  years,  to  one  of  Perec- 's 
may  ord  ones,  a  bandit  by  the  name  of  ?  an  tela  on  Mi  em  .  Juan 
Jose  worked  n  full  year  at  #13.00  per  month,    YOien  the  year 
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was  up,  Pantaleon  cane  to  the  sheep  canp  and  told  Juan  Jose  that 
the  next  tine  he  cane  out  he  would  "bring  hin  the  $lHH;  or,  if 
Juan  Jose  didn't  want  to  wait,  Juan  Jose's  father  could  get 
wethers  at  $1.2^  each  to  make  up  the  sun.    After  nuch  deliber- 
ation Juan  Jose's  father  decided  that,  although  he  needed  the 
cash,  he  couldn't  afford  to  wait  for  it  so  they  took  the  wethers. 
A  good  thing,   too,  "because  Pantaleon  was  hung  by  the  vigilantes 
at  Bernalillo  "before  he  ever  did  get  up  to  Cuba  again. 

That  fall  the  whole  Salazar  fanily  paid  a  visit  to 
their  relatives  in  the  Pojoaque  Valley,  and  they  were  able  to 
dispose  of  the  wethers  at  a  profit  there.     Then  and  there,  Juan 
Jose  decided  that  his  line  was  not  farming,  but  dealing  in  wool 
and  sheep,  a  business  that  he  has  followed  to  this  day. 

It  is  apparently  typical  that  in  those  early  days  the 
older  generation  of  settlers,  the  nen  who  noved  there,  were 
farmers,  but  the  sons  went  into  the  stock  industry.     The  only 
cash  at  a  tine  when  nohey  was  entering  the  economy  for  the 
first  tine,  was  to  be  had  in  livestock.     There  was  no  narket 
for  local  produce  other  than  the  large  stock  outfits,  and  this 
narket  was  limited  because  the  sheep  and  cattle  depended  entire- 
ly upon  range  grass.    The  only  feed  bought  was  for  the  many 
horses  that  the  Otero s  and  the  Pereas  kept.    Mariano  Otero 
bought  25fOtO  to  30,000  pounds  of  corn  at  Cabezon  each  year. 
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When  people  "began  settling  in  the  area,  Otero  and 

(i) 

Perea  "began  giving  out  sheep  on  the  parti  do  "basis,      and  "by 
1897  Otero  had  60,000  sheep  out.    In  those  days  the  parti- 
dario ,  or  renter,  paid  two  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep  rental, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Fred  Otero,  a  son  of  Mariano  Otero, 
the  owner  took  all  the  risks.    The  extent  of  risk,  according 
to  the  sane  informant,  is  indicated  "by  the  fact  that  of  the 
60,000  sheep  that  Mariano  Otero  had  out  on  shares,  his  heirs 
received  only  <°S,000  when  they  liquidated  his  holdings  after 
his  death. 

The  grazing  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Reservation,  which  had  "been  established  in  1SS1,  "but 
which  Otero  and  Perea  had  used  unrestrictedly  until  1S90, 
and  the  further  grazing  restrictions  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion and  the  private  land  grants  and  other  private  lands  in 
the  area  gradually  forced  the  Oteros  and  Pereas  to  contract. 
Perea  died  in  the  late  90s,  and  his  heirs  soon  liquidated  his 
holdings  in  lives  toe!:.    Mariano  Otero  died  in  1904,  and  the 
last  of  his  herds  wan  sold  to  a  Colorado  outfit  by  his  heirs 
in  I907 •     In  190^1  when  Mariano  Otero  died,  there  were  thirty 
independent  snail  sheer^non  in  the  area  with  an  average  of 

(l)  By  parti do  "basis  is  meant  the  arrangement  thereby  the 
owner  rents  out  stock  capital  at  a  rate  fixed  by  con- 
tract.   This  rate  today  is  usually  20  lambs  per  100 
ewes  per  year.    The  age  of  the  breeding  herd  must  not 
increase. 
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1,000  sheep  each,  and  a  large  number  of  snail  cattle  owners. 

^fter  1370  the  settlement  of  the  Ion:  s  along  the 
Puerco  continued.    Cabezon  was  a  flourishing  trading  center, 
with  three  stores  and  seven  saloons  by  1890;  the  lanes  on  the 
Nacirdento  and  Leclie  Creeks  at  Cuba  were  well  settled,  and 
the  people  there  had  already  built  the  livers:  on  ditches 
from  the  Rio  de  las  Vaces  to  their  own  drainages,  accelerated 
erosion  had  set  in  on  the  Puerco. 

.rvbout  1S90  the  Fruit  vale  Colonization  Con)  any  was 
formed  by  a  -roup  of  men  from  New  Mexico,  Nov  York,  Chicago, 
and  London.        shady  title  to  t.s  Montana  Grant  was  acquired 
(no  partition  of  the  grant  had  taken  place  and  there  were 
1,000  heirs) ,  and  beautiful  word  pictures  be  an  to  appear  in 
Shglish  papers  describing  the  permanent  streams,  the  rich  soil, 
the  vast  possibilities  for  agriculture,  and  the  health  and 
happiness  that  oreiited  people  with  money  to  invest  at  Fruit- 
vale  on  the  Rio  Puerco.    Some  fifty  people,  moot  of  then 
retired  snail  business  men  from  London  ana  Ne^7  York,  invested 
money  and  move:,  from  their  homes  to  Fruit  vale.     In  1392  there 
■■oere  thirty  families,  mostly  ifoglishj  on  the  project.  Very 
few  of  these  people  had  any  knowledge  of  faming,  or  of  stock 
raising.     The  coYv)a:iy  built  a  miserable  dam,  which  never  di- 
verted water  to  the  land,  -.cross  the  Puerco,  and  all  the 


people  on  the  project  were  soon  bitterly  disillusioned.  The 
company  declared  itself  bankrupt  in  I895.    Probably  ten  per 
cent  of  the  invested  funds  had  been  used  in  develoiDnent ;  the 
rest  was  misappropriated. 

Settlements,  all  of  which  arc  now  abandoned;  had 
developed  on  the  Pucrco  below  what  is  now  Casa  Salazar  by 
1900.    The  land  was  fertile,  and  it  was  still  no  difficult 
matter  to  raise  water  out  of  the  Fuerco  for  irrigation.  Cuba 
was  developing  rapidly,  and  by  1900  had  become  a  wheat  and 
corn  growing  center.    The  excessive  numbers  of  stock  which 
had  been  on  the  ranges,  and  which  still  continued,  had 
already  sealed  the  doom  of  the  area  by  destroying  the  grass 
cover  on  the  dark,  easily  eroded  soil.    The  farm  operations 
in  the  area  were  then,  and  have  continued  to  be  to  this  day, 
more  or  less  supplementary  to  the  grazing  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  upon  which  activity  the  people  depended  for  the  bulk 
of  their  cash  income.    Apparent ly  the  only  period  when  there 
was  a  considerable  marketing  of  local  produce  outside  the 
area  was  during  the  World  War  when  large  shipments  of  oats 
and  other  grain  to  Bernalillo  were  made.    After  the  war,  local 
agriculture  merely  supplied  local  needs;  and,  since  1926,  a 
rapidly  decreasing  agricultural  production  has  failed  to 
supply  the  local  feed  market,  or  even  the  local  food  needs. 
The  most  significant  factor  in  the  agriculture  of  the  area 
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since  the  war  has  been  the  large  influx  of  homesteaders  who 
filed  clains  on  the  public  donain,  north  and  rest  of  Cuba. 

The  story  of  the  sheen  industry  in  the  region  after 
the  heyday  of  Otero  and  Ferea  is  the  story  of  three  men  and 
the  3ond  Company.    First,  there  is  J.  H.  Matthews*  He 
arrived  in  Cuba  in  IS83  with  only  a  buckboard,   two  horses, 
and  a  snail  stock  of  patent  nedicines.     In  three  years  he 
had  established  a  snail  store  and  started  trading  in  lanbs 
and  wool  in  a  modest  way.    He  dealt  nostly  with  the  snail 
independent  sheepnen,  offered  then  credit  when  they  needed 
it,  helped  then  with  snail  loans  at  tines.    He  was  well  re- 
paid in  lambs  and  wool.    Lambs  became  marketable  in  18 92, 
and  Matthews  became  the  largest  independent  lamb  Vuyer  locally. 
He  took  his  lanbs  and  wool  to  Ghana  and  Bernalillo  and  nade 
considerable  shipments.    He  left  the  area  in  1837  with 
14,000  sheep  and  lambs  which  he  took  as  far  as  Kansas  City 
where  he  disposed  of  then.    With  the  proceeds  he  set  up  as 
a  grocer  in  Hew  York  City,  and  when  he  failed  in  business 
there  in  I9OC  he  shot  his  brains  out. 

Bpinenio  Miera  was  a  bri-pht  local  boy  who  started  his 
working  life  as  a  very  youiv:  sheepherder.     He  never  turned 
down  an  opportunity,  and  when  he  heard  of  a  widow  with  1,0CC 
sheep  and  some  land  in  Bernalillo,  he  quit  his  job  as  herder, 
went  down  to  Bernalillo,  and  narried  the  lady.     In  1897  he  took 
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the  1,000  shoo;  and  bought  out  J.  H.  Matthews,  rho  wanted 
to  return  iSast.    It  took  •-11  the  1,000  sheep,  but  Mi era  fas 
start -30  as  i  trader.    In  December,  1898,  tro  iSnalishmen  had 
bought  S,500  bead  :)f  ahsep  fron  Perea  at  $1.35  each.    By  the 
Inst  of  January,  500  h-cl  frozen;  and,  thoroughly  discouraged, 
they  off 3 red  Miera  tho  2,000  lift  at  75  cents  each.    Mi  era 
hurriod  to  .^Ibuquarque  t«hore  he  talked  so  persuesivoly  that 
the  bank  p llo*-ed  him  the  money  on  a  mortgage  on  his  store  and 
or,  500  sheep.    Mi  era  bought  the  sheep  in  March,  1898,  and  in 
May,  1898,  he  -ot  a  90  per  cent  lamb  crop.    This  liquidated 
his  debt  to  the  bank,  with  a  little  left  over.     In  1900, 
Miera  bought  8,000  sheep  from  tho  brother  of  Mariano  Perea, 
end  by  1904  he  had  32,000  sheep  which  he  ran  himself,  and  was 
next  to  ^ugustin  Iechweld,  the  richest  man  in  Cuba.    When  he 
died  in  1913,  he  had  $100,000  in  the  bank  and  15,000  sheep. 

august  in  Ieehwald  arrived  in  Cuba  in  1885.    He  peadle 
tinware  and  utensils,  and  he  had  enough  capital  to  set  up  a 
snail  store.     In  1890  he  be;;an  trading  store  ;oo:.s  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  end  to  deal  in.  r-'ool  r.-nC  hides.    H3  set  up  a  broke 
a go  business,  gathering  to  :eth3r  lsrre  stores  of  local  arain, 
and  exchanging  it  for  "-00I,  hides,  sheep,  lambs,  or  anything 
to  the  sheepmen.    By  1904  he  had  SO, 000  sheep.    He  o > posed 
free  schools  on  the  -round  that  he  could  always  send  his  boys 
to  school  ir  -dbuquerquo  anyhow,  and  that  free  schools  Trould 
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take  away  some  of  their  advantage  in  Cuba;  and  he  opposed  roads 
on  the  ground  that  if  the  people  ever  got  out  of  Cuba  they  would 
become  too  "high-toned11  to  be  good  sheepherders.    V.'hen  he  died 
in  1936  he  had  $150,000  in  the  bank,  and  15,000  sheep.    F.  Bond 
bought  the  last  of  Ieehwald's  sheep,  2,800  of  them,  in  1923,  from 
Mps.  Iechxvald. 

Frank  Bond  was  r.n  established  sheepman  in  Rio  .nrriba  County 
when  he  first  visited  the  Cuba  area  in  1905.    He  began  buying  wool 
at  that  time  from  the  small  independent  stockmen.    By  the  time  he 
set  up  s  store  in  Cuba  in  1912,  he  had  excellent  relationships 
with  the  small  sheepmen  in  the  area.    He  maintained  his  establish- 
ment in  Cuba  as  a  dealer  in  wool,  aic.es,  ana  lambs  until  1920  when 
he  began  offering  the  smaller  independents,  those  who  had  300  or 
4-00  sheep,  on  equal  number  of  sheep  on  shares.    He  moved  his  mer- 
cantile establishment  out  of  Cuba  in  1922,  but  his  sheep  dealings 
increased.    He  began  buying  Mi era  and  Iechwald  sheep,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  his  partidarios.    The  partidario  guarantses  the 
owner's  sheep  with  his  own,  and  in  that  ligl^t  it  is  easily  under- 
stood  why  after  the  disastrous  winter  of  1928,  -"hen  nearly  one- 
half  the  sheep  in  the  area  froz-j,  a  large  p srcentage  of  th3  entire 
sheep  industry  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Bond  Com- 
pany.    Ther^  are  only  a  few  independent  sheepmen,  having  from  300 
to  1,000  h 3ad  each,  in  tee  entire  upper  Puerco  area  today.     In  1928, 
Bond  started  tbe  er^ctico  of  requiring  his  tenant-herders  to  feed 
cotton  seed  cak3.    This  practice  is  now  prevalent  through  the  entire 
region,  and  it  has  ruined  the  local  market  for  feed. 
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R3S0URC3S  IN  THI  COB,*  V^ILST 

i/hen  early  settlors  moved  from  Pena  Blcnea  and  the 
Pojoaqus  Valley  into  the  Upper  Puerco  drainage,  they  foun:.  near 
the  headwaters  a@r  land  and  a  small  permanent  creak  of  cloar  ^Tater 
and  rillor-linad  banks. 

But  these  settlors  r',o  arrived  in  the  Cuba  Valley  fro::: 
1875  to  1900  rers  propelled  by  no  unique  sot  of  influences, 
ohrt  hrd  ha p poned  to  them  early  ro.s  to  happen  to  larger  groups 
later.    Migrations  continue-:".    Tho  stream  of  settlers  sv-ellsd 
rather  than  &ininishea,    Qvor-crorded  areas  continue"!  to  eject 
surplus  populations,  an:,  fifty  years  from  tho  dote  of  first 
settlBment  the  Cuba  Valley  o:;fore:.  no  furt^r  opportunity  for 
sett lament . 

The  opanish-Minoric: n  settlers  in  the  Cube  Valley  must 
have  imagined  a  pormanent  resource  in  tho  f  srtilo  soil  and 
tho  silt-free  **ater  of  thi  valley.  yet,  vlthin  a  com- 

paratively for  yoars  after  settlement  t**s  process  of  deter- 
ioration set  in.     The  clear  waters  muddied;  the  Puerco  and 
its  tributaries  be  <an  to  cut  into  the  ground.    The  river 
channel  which  had  formerly  carried  rater  to  tho  surrounding 
lands  now  be^an  to  drain  thorn.    Springs  became  re lis .  Settle- 
ments roro  abandoned,  and  moved  to  loss  damaged  areas. 

The  residents  of  tho  Cuba  Valley  r re  by  no  means  spread 
ovonly  a Ion ;  tho  mtercourse  at  present.    Of  the  2,500  persons 
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who  live  in  the  Cuba  Valley  715  p-er  cent  are  concentrate:,  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Puerco.  Then  follows  in  a  southerly  dir- 
ection r.  lon.a  stretch  of  lend  uninhabited  except  for  shacks  whic 
house  itinerant  miners  work  in;;  in  the  coal  mines  at  La  Ventana. 
The  re^ainina  po  uilatioa  dx ten's  from  San  Luis  to  Case.  Salnzar, 
n  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

although  much  -ore  could  profitably  be  known  about  the 
origin  and  growth  of  population  clusters  in  the  Cube  Valley, 
one  det eminent  factor  is  evi.'.ent — the  availability  of  culti- 
vated land,    dhet  water  the  Rio  ^usreo  can  contribute  to  the 
agricultural  -activities  of  the  valley  is  contributed  near  the 
headwaters.    Therefore,  the  major  portion  of  the  population 
is  to  be  foun:.  at  the  sources  of  the  Puerco.    **  slanee  at 
Table  I  -  ill  make  this  clear. 

The  existence  of  any  concentration  of  population  in 
the  lower  valley  must  be  explained  primarily  in  terms  of  the 
once-existent  resource  in  irrigated  land,  now  destroyed  through 
erosion,  plus  the  absence  of  any  alternative  livelihood  which 
might  be  realize;,  through  mi  oration.    The  dam  for  impounding 
irrigation  water  at  San  Luis  washed  out  in  1936;  the  dan  at 
C^bezon  was  destroyed  in  1912. 

(1) 

In  a  recently  published  report       by  Cooperrider  and 

( 1)     Cooperrider  &  Hendricks:    Soil  Erosion  and  Stream  Flow 
on  i-wnoe  and  Forest  Lands  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Water- 
shed in  Relation  to  Land  Resources  and  Human  ~;  elf  are, 
Table  1,  peee  15.    TJ.  3.  Department  of  .v-rriculture , 
dashinaton,  D,  C. ,  19 7,7 . 
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Table  II 

POPULATION  OF  TELS  CUB-.  V^ILS?  EY  VTLLu&SS  -  1936 
Source:    Soil  Conservation  Service  Hunan  Dependency  Survey 


Casa  Salazar  112 

Suaclalupe  124 

Cabezon  121 

Snn  Luis  190 

La  Vent  ana  43 

Cuba  1208 

Penistaja  84 

La  Jara  344 

Regina  106 

Unclassified  as  to  residence  139 


TiTaL 


2471 
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Te.ble  III 

(1) 

SIZ£  OF  CO*JSOM?TIQN  GROUPS        -  CUB,,  V^LLZY,  1936 
Source:    Soil  Conservation  Service  Human  Dependency  Survey 


Total  Persons 

No.  in  Group  No.  of  Groups  in  Class 


1 

23 

23 

2 

77 

154 

3 

91 

273 

4 

85 

340 

5 

59 

295 

6 

63 

378 

7 

31 

217 

8 

33 

264 

9 

19 

171 

10 

19 

190 

11 

8 

88 

12 

4 

48 

13 

0 

14 

0 

15 

2 

30 

TOT^L  514  2471 


Moie  3 

Median  4 

rxvarago  size  of  ^roup  4.81 

Ren??  in  Size  of  groups  1-15 


(l)    ♦*  consumption  -roue  is  defined  as  a  ^rouj)  of  persons 
funding  end  sharing  ell  f orris  of  incona . 
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Hendricks  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  destruction 
of  the  resource  in  irrigated  land  are  presented. 

1.  <*t  least  twelve  ditches  and  diversion  works  were 
destroyed  in  the  Cube  V:  lley  belo*-  Cuba  between  1896  ana  1931. 

2.  Of  these  twelve  ditches  elsven  vTare  built  in  1872 
^nd  only  one  prior  to  1872. 

3.  total  of  3600  acres  of  land  wps  irrigated  from 
these  ditches  in  1896. 

In  short,  an  acreage  of  irri  rated  land  virtually  equal 
to  twice  the  present  irrigated  acreage  was  destroyed  between 
1896  ani  1931. 

In  1936  every  acre  of  lend  in  the  lower  valley  de Den- 
dad  upon  local  precipitation  which  seldom  exceeds  15  inches 
annually.    Dry  farr'.ina  under  t^ese  conditions  of  precipitation 
has  been  characterized  by  frequent  crop  failure  and  uncer- 
tain livelihood, 

The  area  around  the  headwaters  of  the  ^uerco  provides 
some  insight  into  the  lower  valley  of  twenty  years  a 50. 
process  that  has  now  almost  fulfilled  itself  in  the  lower 
valley  is  midway  aloivz;  its  course  in  the  area  above.     Less  than 
half  of  the  land  near  Cuba  on  which  crops  are  be in 3  raised 
is  irri  ~t 3d  land.     Ever  the  land  that  is  irrigated  has  water 
only  until  June  end  depends  on  midsummer  rainfall  to  carry  the 
crops  to  maturity.    The  deep  rrroyos  on  every  side  act  as  drainage 


24. 


canals  for  lr.nf.  which,  fir  from  suffering  from  excess  moisture, 
is  oa.  the  ver^e  of  aridity.    In  the  memory  of  o  man  T"ho  has 
lived  in  Cuba  for  less  than  twenty  years,  r  one-time  sarins; 
is  now  p  trsnty-foot  well.     In  the  brief  lifetime  of  the  sin~lo 
flour  mill  that  serves  the  area,  the  production  of  r-b^at  per 
irrirr  ted  acre  has  been  cut  in  half,  so  that  the  si  n if i cant 
difference  in  productivity  which  mirht  once  have  obtained 
between  irrigated  ana  dry  land  is  no  longer  so  clearly  marked. 
Irri^rtioii  farming  which  was  once  cV  ractsristic  of  the  entire 
Cuba  Valley  is  noT"  char  cteristic  of  only  its  northern  extre- 
mity and  the  future  of  irri-ation  agriculture  even  '-.ere  appears 
to  be  brief. 

In  terms  of  the  constantly  diminishing  resource  in 
irri  rated  land  and  the  uncertain  productivity  of  dry  farm 
land,  it  becomes  of  immediate  importance  to  know  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  de:;r3e  the  2300  residents  of  tie  Cuba 
Valley  are  leperdent  on  cultivated  land. 

The  farmina  resource  consists  at  present  of  approx- 
imately 7500  acres  in  cultivation.    Of  these  7500  acres  only 
2149  are  irriwtsd.     If  this  Ian-  were  distributed  evenly 
aaon?  the  entire  population  of  the  valley  each  consumption 
■roup  would  have  4  acres  of  semi-irri~wtea  land  and  10  acres 
of  dry  land;  and  this  land,  would  be  planted  to  corn,  wheat, 
beans,  garden  crops,  and  f 33d  crops.     Of  ta^se  crops  only 
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be?.ns  have      fairly  reliable  nr.rket .    That  is  to  s-yt  nt  sons 
>rice  beans  c  •  .a  be  converter",  into  ~oods  which  ere  required 
but  not  5-roiucible  in  the  are:..     Corn  is  marketed  almost 
exclusively  as  livestock  feed  and  sold  only  during  those 
periods  when  the  rants  is  so  poor  as  to  require  supplemental 
fee  dint  for  the  livestock  in  the  rrea.    ''.'heat  rnd  a;ardsn 
crops  are  virtually  never  sold.    The  only  items  of  agri- 
cultural production  which  reauL'erly  supplement  beans  as  a 
source  of  cash  income  are  the  feed  crops,    alfalfa  and  oats 
are  raised  in  small  quantities  for  srle.    However,  cotton- 
seed cake  is   ••rowin/y  rapidly  in  favor  with  thoso  few  laraer 
livestock  producers  *rhose  ranching  operations  involve  supple- 
mental feeding  of  livestock.    The  market  for  feed  crops, 
which  depends  in  any  case  on  seasonal  depletion  of  the  range, 
is  ^assir,':  out  of  existence  with  the  importation  of  concen- 
t rated  feeds. 

By  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  residents  of  Cuba,  the 
peoplo  in  the  Cuba  valley  aavs  up  fariain-  fifteen  years  ago. 
A  combination  of  land  that  was  wash  in-.  away,  a  water  table 
that  wa s  lowerina,  and  a  market  that  existed  only  inter- 
mittently, framed  the  context  in  which  farming  beaan  a  steady 
Vocline.    That  faming  is  not  ended  in  the  Cuba  Valley  now,  let 
alone  fifteen  years  a  :o ,  is  evi  *.ent  from  an  examination  of  the 
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activities  of  the  population.    Seventy-five  hundred  acres  of 
lend  under  the  £low  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  the 
Southwest.    Yet,  the  meaning  of  such  a  statement  as  the  one 
made  by  the  resident  of  Cuba  is  not  obscure.     It  represents 
a  shift  in  emphasis  in  the  Cuba  Valley  from  farming  to  other 
pursuits .    It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  find  a  single 
?roup  of  petjpla  whose  sole  resource  consists  in  the  products 
of  cultivated  land . 

The  wheat ,  the  beans,  the  com,  and  the  hay  that 
the  land  still  produces  are  as  essential  as  ever  before.  But 
it  has  become  apparent  that  whatever  aspirations  these  people 
may  hive  for  those  irreducible  minima  of  traders'  goods, 
clothing,  coffee,  su-rr,  tobacco,  are  increasingly  less 
possible  of  realization  through  farming.    Farming  has  become 
'.  subsidiary  activity  with  an  increasing  dependence  on  live- 
stock and  cash  income  through  wares  and  relief. 

The  ownership  or  use  of  liv  'stock  is  more  widely  distri 
but ed  through  the  valley  then  is  the  ownership  or  use  of  culti- 
vated land.    Tie  total  number  of  live  stock,  exclusive  of 
horses  and  milk  cows,  is  approximately  25,000  sheep,  slightly 
more  than  5,000  gsats,  and  ::  little  ovar  5,000  cattle.     Of  the 
500  consumption  "roups,  approximately  350  own  land  while  400 
ov'a  livestock.    *ibout  45  per  cent  of  the  sheep,  belonging 


(1) 

-.ilnos t  exclusively  to  Frank  bond  ec  Sons,      are  rants",  on  snares. 
Soma  30  per  cent  of  tr,e  cattle  ana  20  per  cent  of  the  aoats 
-re  similarly  rente'.     It  is  of  sone  inters st  to  cowrie  the 
total  rent  in-  of  cult  irate".  Ian" — rhether  share-cro  p  ped  or 
rent 3 a  for  cash — riV\  t a 3  rentin-  of  livestock,  approximately 
43  per  cent  of  the  sheep  an,".  20  per  cent  of  the  ranee  cattle 
an.'.  To:;ts  in  the  area  are  rested,  vhile  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  land  is  rented.    Much  of  this  15  per  cent 
is  rented  for  purposes  of  livestock  feed.    The  renting  of 
livestock  carries  with  it  more  risk  ana  a.re"ter  cost  and  yet 
it  is  the  preferred  form  of  tenancy. 

In  these  comparative  figures  lies  a  clue  to  the  signi- 
ficant difference  between  cultivated  land  and  livestock  in 
the  economy  tf  the  Cuba  Valley.     Cultivated  land  by  and  large 
he s  only  use  value;  livestock  has  exchanes  value.  Culti- 
vated land  can  be  looked  to  only  for  the  sup. ply  of  a  limited 
number  of  staples  of  diet;  livestock  opens  the  way  to  all  of 
the  variety  of  non-producible  merchandise  which  has  become 
characteristic  of  consumption  in  the  Cuba  Valley. 

The  development  of  livestock  enterprises  is,  hovaever, 

(I )    Lara  e  sheep  operators  -a  it'"-  hold  in  as  t^rou  about  the 
Upper  Rio  Gran  he  watershed. 
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(1) 

sharply  restricted*    The  r-razina  capacity       of  the  Cuba  Valley 

is  estimated  at  430C  cattle  units  yearlong*    Ths  present  total 

stocking  of  the  valley,  including  both  domestic  and  ranae 

(2) 

stock,  is  14,500  cattle  units.         Some  undetermined  part  of 
these  14,500  cattle  units  are  not  dependent  upon  the  range,  *. 
portion  is  corral  and  stubble  fed.    Of  these  14,500  cattle 
units,  2,500  cattle  units  belon~in~  to  Bond  have  the  use  of 
Bon",  lands  outside  of  the  area  for  part  of  the  year.    The  re- 
maining stock  dependent  on  the  range  are  at  least  sufficient 
to  overstock  the  range  by  70  or  80  per  cant.    That  is  to  say, 
70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  on  the  ran- q  would  have 
to  be  removed  to  achieve  grazing  capacity. 

The  economy  of  the  Cuba  VrHey  is  a  hiahly  diver- 
sified one  nnd  no  rnalysis  of  any  single  factor  of  depen- 
dence can  explain  it.    There  is  no  significant  land  ovaaina 
aroup  distinct  from  a  livestock  owning;  group,  and  there  is 
no  significant  T;Ta  ^e-earnina  aroup  distinct  from  either  of  these. 
There  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  income  from  land, 
livestock,  and  '-a  ? eaork . 

(l)    Estimated  on  the  basis  of  sustained  use. 

(.3)    Soil  Conservation  Service  Human  Dependency  Survey, 

cattle  unit  is  equal  to  one  horse,  mule,  or  burrov  or 
four  sheep  or  four  aoats. 
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This  relationship  is  highly  characteristic  of  mny 
other  areas  of  settlement  in  the  Rio  Grande  Galley.  The 
emphasis  shifts  from  are:-,  to  area  but  the  presence  of  a  diver- 
sified income  from  land,  livestock,  ana  wages  is  characteristic 
of  all  such  areas. 

In  the  Cuba  Valley  land  servos  primarily  to  supply 
staples  of  diet  and  its  major  characteristic  is  the  direct  con- 
sumption without  exchange  of  the  crops  >roduced.  Livestock 
raisina,  although  providing  a  fa r-f rom-ne ?li  a  ib le  meat  supply, 
is  principally  characterized  by  commercial  exchange.    Cr sh. 
income  from  vaaae  work  supplements  both  ranchina  and  farming* 

In  the  Cuba  Valley  vtt  zs  vrork  represents  a  considerable 
resource.    In  1936  there  vers  only  196  out  of  500  groups  vho 
received  no  income  from.  Traps  ^'ork.    In  n~?resrate ,  combining  the 
income  from  both  relief  and  non-relief  ra-?e  vork  a  total  of 
$107 , 000  ™as  paid  out  in  vases  to  the  residents  of  the  Cuba 
Valley.    The  largest  salary  in  the  area  is  one  of  £4,000.  The 
next  laraest  salary  is  $1800 .    Sixty  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  the  area  have  shared  in  this  total.     Of  tvis  #107,000 
sliahtly  more  than  40  per  cent  has  been  relief  vork  and  the 
balance  lias  come  from  a  variety  of  non-relief  sources. 

In  the  Cuba  Valley  it  vxmld  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  resident  population  from  its  Ian",  and  livestock  resources. 
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On  the  basis  of  studies  con duet ed  in  tMs  area  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Spanish-«neri can  population  in 
the  Cuba  Valley,  although  owning  both  land  and  livestock,  de- 
riving income  from  both  lan".  and  livestock,  nay  yet  have  passed 
that  point  in  the  ownership  of  productive  resources  at  v?-ich 
lan;.  and  livestock  become  supplementary  income  fer  a  predom- 
i n  ?.nt  ly  v^x  ? 3  -^0  rk  i ng  p  0  p ula  t  i  on  • 

<ind  yet,  the  labor  market  for  the  population  of  the 
Cuba  Valley  is  not  extensive.    The  sheepmen  require  a  few 

orders,  the  merchants  a  fer:  clerks,    -v  feT"  farmers  employ 
farm  bends ,  an  occasional  lumbering  operation  ) rovio.es  inter- 
mittent ra  res. 

Seventeen  miles  due  south  of  Cuba  is  tae  minin™  tovn 
;)f  La  Vent-ana.    But  these  mines,  employing  approximately  100 
men  at  the  heiaat  of  the  season,  find  very  few  of  their  employ- 
ees amon.;  the  residents  of  the  valley.    Tne  payment  of  va-es 
to  the  miners  da  pen',  s  upon  the  sale  of  coal.     These  mines 
have  no  regular  outlet  or  stable  market  and  rely  entirely  upon 
independent  truckers  to  market  their  coal*    Consequently,  employ- 
rent  and  "•■"•~es  are  irrs -ruler,    xiaployees  are  paid  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  and  production  is  lor;  bee. use  of  the  -amount  of  "dead 
-ork"  involved  in  minina  :  ton  of  marketable  coal.     The  labor 
turnover  is  reported  to  be  very  little  less  than  100  per  cent 
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annually. 

Labor  opportunities  of  a  seasonal  nature  axist  outside 
of  t>i3  valley.    There  is  sono  market  for  l^bor  in  the  beet 
fields  and  sheep  camps  of  Colorado,    However,  this  nark et  has 
contracted  sharply  sines  1930  and  at  present  affords  little 
opportunity  to  the  residents  of  the  Cuba  Valley, 

The  major  single  source  of  income  from  labor  has  boon 
afforded  by  the  various  relief  agencies  operating  in  the  area 
•ho  have  contributed  almost  half  of  the  total  cash  income  from 
wa i e  s  duri 19  36 . 

fi-s  it  was  pointea  out  earlier,  the  total  resource  in 
cultivated  land  would  provide  each  consumption  -roup  with 
but  4  acres  of  semi-irri  rated  land  and  10  '\cres  of  dry  land. 
The  total  resource  in  forage  would  sustain  only  8  head  of 
cattle  p  er  group.    It,  therefore,  becomes  probable  that  either 
some  rerular  form  of  waae  income  must  be  present  or  an  exten- 
sive program ••f  resource  development  must  be  undertaken.  The 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  new  resources  are  not 
yet  known .    The  necessary  physical  surveys  of  the  area  have 
not  as  yet  been  undertaken  and  any  projection  «f  this  type  of 
adjustment  must  w-.it  upon  this  information, 

T^e  present  condition  of  land  resources  in  the  Cuba 
Valley  is  no  sudden  catastrophe,     JSach  successive  year  increas 
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the  destruction  and  decreases  the  resource,  but  the  jrocess  has 

(1) 

not  been  continuous  over  a  period  of  years*        In  the  course 
of  this  period"  the  people  of  the  Cuba  Valley  have  been  almost 
constantly  faced  with  the  necessity  for  making  adjustments, 

The  past  of  the  Cuba  Valley  has  seen  many  attempts  by 
the  population  to  meet  the  increasing  restrictions  that  the 
inadequacies  of  their  resources  imposed.     There  have  been 
migrations  of  at  least  two  sorts:     .  (l)  a  movement  to  the 
less  destroyed  lands  ne-T  the  hea craters  of  t'~e  -c'uerco; 
(2)  a  labor  migration  to  the  principal  labor  markets  of  the 
Southwest  *mile  retaining  a  fixed  residence  in  the  valley. 
It  is  not  known  to  v-hat  extent  people  have  moved  out  of  the 
a  r  3  a  p  e  rma  n  e  n  t  ly . 

Martially  in  response  to  the  decrease  in  ? razing  lands 
available  for  use,  a  system  of  tenant  herein  r  has  arown  up. 
*>fter  the  loss  of  the  dam  at  Cabezon,  bootlegging  of  liquor 
became  prominent  in  the  lor,aer  valley.    7  'ith  the  advent  of 
a  federal  relief  program,  relief  became  a  basic  resource;  with 
the  coming  cf  a  rehabilitation  pro -ram,  agricultural  credit 
became  a  dominant  feature.    For  most  of  the  brief  h i story  of 

(l)     In  limited  portions  of  the  Cuba  Valley  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  has  recently  introduced  cultivation  prac- 
tices and  range  management  designed  to  conserve  soil  and 
moisture , 
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t  -  CuVu  Galley  there  has  been  a  cor- stent  adjustment  on. 
This  adjustment  has  at  best  been  only  temporarily  successful, 
and  has  in  most  instances  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the 
accelerated  and  continuous  dwindling  of  resources. 

*>>  detailed  treatment  of  three  of  these  adjustments  will 
contain  many  elements  of  interest.    One  of  these ,  tenant 
nerd  in-.,  is  an  adjustment  rhich  ;;reT"  out  of  a  complex  of  ele- 
ments largely  contained  — ithin  the  area  itself.     The  second, 
Rural  Rehabilitation,  crime  'bout  as  an  imposition  of  a 
national    -olicy  of  agricultural  relief  on  a  peculiarly  unsuited 
area.     The  third  and  the  most  widespread  has  been  Federal 
relief. 
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T£vANT  HSRDHrc  IN  IHZ  CUBA  VALLiY 

As  it  is  generally  understood,  tenancy  relates  primarily 
to  the  use,  under  varying  contractual  arrangements  of  non- 
OFnership,  of  cultivated  land.     In  urban  areas  it  refers  .prin- 
cipally to  the  renting  of  homes.     In  an  area  of  range  land 
it  is  concerned  rith  the  leasing  of  land  and  the  renting  of 
livestock.     It  is  this  last  form  of  tenancy  that  is    ere  called 
tenant  herding. 

(1) 

In  1840  one  of  the  3arly  travellers        to  this  area 
observed  and  commented  on  the  existence  of  a  partido  system, 
a  system  by  "hich  an  ott.st  of  large  numbers  of  sheep  rented 
these  sieep  at  a  constant  rent  to  herders  "who  agreed  to  accent 
full  responsibility  and  pay  the  entire  costs  of  operations. 

Because  this  system  is  an  old  one,  and  because  it  T"as 
observed  to  have,  both  then  and  now,  c  predominantly  Spanish- 
American  personnel,  responsibility  for  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  either  a  feudal  system  or  r-  uniqu ,  Spanish-American  culture 
or  both. 

Tenant  herding,  ho*  ever,  exists  in  other  areas,  e.g., 
Montana,  settled  long  after  N ew  Mexico — areas  rhich  have  no 
remote  connection  Tith  feudalism. 

(1)     Josian  Gregg:     Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1844,  page  122. 

Edition  of  April,  1933. 
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Tb.at  tenant  herding  is  not  a  unique  Spanish-American 
custom  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  area  of  tenant  herding 
is  not  coextensive  nor  continuous  with  areas  of  Sp an i sh-.-imer- 
ican  occupation.    That  tenant  herding  is  not  a  feudal  survival 
seems  equally  clear  from  the  organic  relationship  that  it  boars 
to  modern  forms  of  business  enterprise. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  in  New  Mexico  lar^e  opera- 
tors who  let  their  stock  on  shares  are  the  psychological  sub- 
stitutes for  the  older  Spanish  patron  who  care:,  for  his  peons. 
If  this  is  true,  it  will  be  equally  true  that  certain  rural 
banks  in  the  ran^e  livestock  area  of  the  west  are  equally 
feudal  and  paternalistic. 

These  are  arguments  which  are  often  advanced  and  argu- 
ments which  :yrow  no  better  with  time.    The  similarity  between 
New  Mexico  ana  Montana  lies  not  in  a  common  bpanish-^merican 
culture  ana  not  in  similar  feuaal  remains,  but  in  a  contemporary 
condition  of  land  control  which  is  characteristic  of  both. 
Tenant  herding,  as  it  is  nor'  found,  begins  from  a  concentration 
in  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  ?razin~  resources  which 
renders  the  development  of  independent  livestock  enterprises 
virtually  impossible  and  renders  the  survival  of  small  inde- 
pendent livestock  operations  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

Tenant  herdiny  in  the  Cuba  Valley  is  a  contractual  a^ree 

ment  between  a  larye  sheep  cwner  (Bond  in  this  case)  and  about 


* 
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twenty-five  tenants  whereby  these  tenants  a^ree  to  run  sheep  on 
a  rental  basis.    Bond  supplies  breeding  herds  vary in;  from 
a  few  hundred  tc  2100  sheep.    The  renter  contracts,  in  exchange 
for  the  right  to  use  these  sheep,  to  return  20  lambs,  avera^in- 
at  least  55  pounds  in  weight,  for  every  hundred  ewes  in  the 
herd.     The  tenant  further  contracts  to  rent  rams  from  the 
owner,  sell  his  lambs  and  wool  through  the  owner  and  stand 
responsible  for  all  operating  expenses  and  all  losses.  The 
renter  agrees  to  feed  when  the  owner  believes  that  his  sheep 
require  feeding*  t»  return  upon  demand  a  breeding  herd  of 
the  same  size  and  age  as  that  originally  rented  to  him,  and 
tc  secure  this  return  with  any  sheep  that  he  may  own. 

In  exchanre  for  this,  the  tenant  gains  the  right  to 
the  fatal  wool  clip,  all  lambs  in  excess  of  20  lambs  per 
hundred  ewes,  and,  most  important,  the  right  to  graze  his  own 
sheep  on  Bond's  land  alon~  with  his  rented  herd.     This  privi- 
lege does  not  involve  free  use.     The  renter  generally  pays 
Bond  15  cents  a  herd  fir  winter  grazing  on  Bond's  land,  12'£ 

cents  a  head  for  a  forty-day  lambin^  oerioc,  and  17£  cents  Der 

(1) 

head  for  2 -J  months  summer  grazing  in  the  Baca  location. 
This  charge  is  levied  for  every  head  *f  sheep  grazed, 

(l)    *in  old  Spanish  land  ?rant ,  the  grazing  rights  of  which 
are  oTaued  by  Frank  Bond  and  Co. 
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irr 3 s  p  e  c  t  i  v  e  of  owne r sh i p . 

Each  of  the  ranters  in  the  Cube  Valley  was,  before 
he  became  a  tenant,  an  independent  sheep  oilier.     Of  these 
twenty-five,  only  15  have      herd  of  their  am.  at  present. 
The  remaining  10  have  lost  all  share  in  ownership  through  the 
operation  of  this  for"1  of  tenancy. 

Yet,   in  3 very  case  it  was  to  increase  their  herds  and 
the  earnings  from  their  herds  that  these  twenty-five  became 
tenants.     The  older  tenants  saw  in  this  form  of  tenancy  a  quick 
means  of  acquiring  capital  necessary  to  expand  their  operations. 
Land  was  then  relatively  plentiful  and  land  was  free.  It 
seemed  an  opportunity  to  expand  their  enterprises  painlessly. 
However,  in  the  course  of  years  of  this  type  of  tenancy 
their  ownership  of  sheep  has  contracted  rather  than  expanded. 

The  second  aroup  of  tenants,  and  the  larger  group,  has 
come  to  tenancy  more  recently.     These  were  the  sheep  owners 
who  found  that  t  .ere  was  no  range  for  their  livestock,  who 
found  th-'t  desirable  state  leases  were  largely  monopolized  and 
railroad  leases  were  for  larger  railroad  patrons;  who  found 
that  National  Forest  lands  ire  re  preempted  find  the  public  domain 

Ire  c -  overcro"  ded.     For  these  sheepmen  there  was  no  prac- 
tical alternative  to  tenant  herding.     Either  rangs  had  to  be 
found  or  the  sheep  business  abandoned.     The  means  to  addi- 
tional range  was  tenant  herding.     So  another  group  attempting 
to  preserve  their  equity- in  the  livestock  business  by  this 
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-leans  have  gradually  lost  their  equity. 

at  present  10,000  of  2 5, 000  sheep  in  the  Cuba  Valley 
are  rented.     Of  the  5,000  goats,  1,000  are  rented.     Of  the  5,000 
range  cattle,  1,000  ar^  rented. 

Should  that  exceptional  series  of  events  occur  Thereby 
the  tenant  herder  accumulates  livestock  of  his  ovn  or  increases 
his  ownership  of  li"est«ck,  ~;~e  have  evidence  from  another  area 
to  indicate  the  probable  consequence.     In  the  main  valley  of 
the  Rio  3-rande  east  of  the  Cuba  Valley;"  vThere  this  situation  occur- 
red, the  renter  terminated  his  contract  -<Tith  5ond  and  attempted 
to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  sheepman.     ^an~e  vas 
not  available  to  him.     He  '"as  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  sheep 
holdings.    His  sheep  rere  purchased  by  Bond  and  issued  to  him 
on  a  rental  basis. 

Tenant  herding  in  the  Cuba  Valley,  then,  is  neither  an 
historical  accident  of  geography  and  culture  nor  a  vestigial  re- 
main of  feudal  forms.     It  bears  en  organic  relationship  to  the 
complex  series  of  factors  rhich  make  up  contemporary  conditions 
of  lend  use.     These  same  circumstances  have  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions here  and  elsewhere,    a  concentration  in  the  ornership  of 
resources  will  express  itself  variously.     Tenant  herding  is  but 
one  of  these  expressions. 

Yet,  in  the  Cuba  Valley  a  concentration  in  the  ownership 
of  resources  does  not  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  it  has 
in  the  Middle  ".'est  or  the  South.     The  largest  land  oTner  here 
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is  the  government .    Approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  tae  una 
in  the  area  is  "overnment-o^ned.     The  northern  bo  una  cry  of  tae 
valley  is  the  southern  tier  of  tor-msMps  of  tse  Jic^rilla  Reser- 
vation under  lease  to  a  lar^e  sheep  oTH3r.    To  the  east  is  ?:  con- 
tinuous boundary  of  National  Forest  and  government  purchase .  The 
lands,  under  present  policies  of  use,  ar  ■  not  Fidel"  avail;  ble  to 
the  residents  of  the  Cuba  Valley,    To  th*  T*est  is  t  -e  proposed 
Navajo  boundary,  to  the  south,  railroad  leases  in  t:  *  name  of 
Frank  Bond,  and  more  National  Forest.     1     se  ".re  boundaries  in 
more  than,  a  aeo^raphic  sens-..     They  are  economic  boundaries  as 
well. 

vithin  the  Cuba  Valley  itself  the  federal  ownership  of 

land  consists  predominantly  of  public  domain  1  nds.     Nearlv  40 

per  cent  of  the  use  of  all  lands  in  the  Cuba  area  ^as  use  of 

public  domain  lands,    a  prazin<?  district  has  been  established 

under  the  Taylor  Grazing  ^ct  which  includes  the  vacant  lands  of 

*i'  e  Valley*    .an  analysis  of  the  licenses  to  paraze  issued  in  this 

(1) 

•  re a  discloses  the  following: 

1.     Of  the  30,000  sheep  and  goats  cans d  or  operated  by 
fele  rer i dents  of  the  Cube  Valle^  only  8,000  are  permitted  the 
use  of  p ub 1 i c  d oma  i n . 

(l)  Derived  from  data  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Grazing  and 
submitted  to  the  Interdeoartmental  Rio  Grande  Committee. 
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2.  These  8,000  represent  only  25  owners  or  op ere tors  as 
opposed  to  the  115  owners  or  operators  represented  by  the  30,000 
sheep  and  goats  in  the  valley. 

3.  Seventy- three  per  cant  of  the  s'aeep  rind  goats  end 
79  par  cant  of  their  ovT::-rs  or  operators  are  legally  excluded 
from  the  use-  of  public  domain. 

4.  The  average  size  of  herd  of  t^.ose  sheep  caners  or 
o per*". tors  licensed  to  use  public  domaia  is  325  hepd.     The  aver- 
age size  of  herd  of  all  sheep  owners  or  operators  is  263  head. 

5.  Nine  oiners  re re  listed  by  the  boil  Conservation  Ser 
vice  Human  Dependency  Survey  as  res  id  ant  in  the  Cuba  Vr-lley  and 
owning  500  or  more  sheep  and  mat s .     Licenses  wore  granted  by 
the  Division  of  Grazing- to  9  operators  owning  500  or  more  shee) 
and  mats — this  notwithstanding  the  fret  that  79  per  cent  of 

the  owners  are  legally  excluded  from  use. 

5,     Of  the  5,000  range  cattle  oT ned  in  the  area,  approx- 
imately 1,500  cattle  are  licensed  to  ?raze  on  public  domain. 

7.  Thss3  1,500  reprasent  25  o^'iurs  of  range  cattle  as 
opposed  to  116  o-anars  of  range  livestock  represented  by  the 
5,000  range  cattle  in  the  valley. 

8.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  ranae  cattle  and  79  per  cent 
of  the  own.ars  are  legally  excluded  from  the  use  of  public  domain. 

9.  The  average  size  of  herd  of  those  cattle  oarers 
licensed  te  use  public  domain  is  60  head.     The  average  size  of 
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hard  of  -11  rangs  cattle  o^aaers  is  40  head. 

10.    Hnlf  of  the  tot  1  licansod  cattle  in  this  a  ran  is 
on  o  corner  ship  * 

Tha  prospect  for  the  Cuba  Valley  is  one  of  increasing 
tenancy  and  dacransin-  o'n;rship.     On  the  basis  of  the  jstim-'.tod 
-trazin-^  capacity,  tha  3n tire  area  can  support  no  more  than  donss 
tic  animals  and  rant  3d  livestock.    From  ore  point  of  via?7,  all 
independently  cued  sheep,  aoats,  -nd  cttia  represent  a  sur- 
plus livestock  population — a  livestock  :-opulr,tion  vliica  is  in 
excess  of  the  cr  rv ---in-;  cc  pa  city  of  the  ran:-;  a .    ~>  ether  thase 
ind a ? and ant'ly  ovt.  5  a  stock  Fill  ba  in  fact  tha  surplus  stock 
o  •  mot  bs -predicted  with  any  assurance.    However,  --hat  svidanca 
is  av.-.il^ble  on  the  trend  for  tenant  herders  in  the  ratio  of 
indapandantly-oT;a:ed  stock  to   >ond-oTnned  stock  A;  soma 
suaaort  to  this  su- oos'it ion . 
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RURAL  REHABILITATION  IN  THZ  CUBA  VALLjSY 

ilarly  in  1935  the  federal  government,  as  ?r-rt  of  its 
nr.  ti  on^l  pro  grain  of  agricultural  relief,  instituted  r.  credit  pro- 
grnm  for  distressed  fr-rmers.    This  program  was  conduct  ad  through 
r  sarins  of  agricultural  loans  nrde  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.    The  theory  was  that 
oris  of  the  rarijor  deterrents  to  agricultural  recovery  was  the 
lack  Of  agricultural  credit .     If  credit  could  be  extended  to 
tiros  3  rur^  i  groups,  Which  by  reason  of  a  lf-ek  of  "dequate  secur- 
ity '"ere  ineligible  for  credit  'assistance  through  regular  non- 
government channels,  except  at  insupportable  interest  rrtes, 
classical  processes  of  investment  and  r-turn  on  investment  would 
provide  a.  significant  measure  of  agricultural  relief. 

This  theory  was  in  no  way  altered  for  the  Cuba  Valley. 
In  1935  and  1936  loans  totalling  $75,000  were  issued,  a  sum 
approximately  equalling  the  total  expenditure  in  these  two  years 
for  relief.     Cf  this  $75,000,  only  $6,000  has  been  repaid.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  loans  were  not  long-term  loans  but  loans  due 
in  the  f -  11  or  winter  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  issued  and 
subsequently  refinanced.     The  delinquency  in  December,  1936,  on 
all  monevs  loaned  was  estimated  by  the  county  rehabilitation 
office  to  be  90  per  cent. 
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The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  Could,   if  they  so  de- 
sired, ov;n  approximately  one-third  of  all  of  the  chattels  in 
the  Cuba  Valley .    And  yet,  presumably  the  extension  of  this  credit 
was  designed  in  part  to  increase  the  equity  of  the  population  in 
the  resources  upon  which  they  depend.     The  effect  has  been  to 
mortgage  a  substantial  portion  of  the  livelihood  of  the  residents 
of  the  Cuba  '.alley  to  the  government. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  mortgage  can  ever  be  satisfied. 
The  assumption  that  the  simple  extension  of  credit  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Cuba  Valley  was  totally  without  foundation. 
The  extension  of  credit  has  meant  only  the  extension  of  debt. 

This  is  an  experience  which  is  not  unique  to  the  Cuba 
Valley.     It  is  repeated  in  similar  areas  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
It  derives  from  a  set  of  circumstances  which  sets  the  largely 
non-commercial  population  apart  from  national  programs  of  agri- 
cultural relief. 

Cultivated  holdings  in  the  Cuba  Valley  are  relatively 
small  and  uncertain  as  to  productivity.     Land  use  is  diversified, 
aiming  more  at  the  production  of  a  stable  food  supply  than  at 
continuously  increasing  exports.    Markets  are  limited  and  bound 
up  with  a  system  of  local  trading  in  which  the  credit  operations 
of  the  local  storekeeper  are  predominant.    Resources  are  limited 
and  contracting  on  the  one  hand  through  concentration  in  the 
ownership  of  resources,  and  on  the  other  hand  through  the  conse- 
quences of  non-conservative  use.     Dependence  upon  wage  work  and 
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relief  is  increasing. 

What  are  the  possible  functions  of  credit  in  a  situation 
such  as  this?    To  begin  with,  it  might  operate  to  reduce  costs. 
The  principal  costs  lie  in  the  system  of  retail  trading  and  in- 
dividual marketing.     It  has  not  affected  these.     If  the  need  for 
credit  was  an  expression  of  the  fundamental  inability  of  a  popu- 
lation to  subsist  on  its  present  resources,  repayment  of  loans 
could  be  predicated  only  on  some  increase  of  those  resources. 
Or,  if  the  need  for  credit  was  predicated  on  the  high,  cost  of 
credit,  repayment  could  be  predicated  only  on  some  reduction 
of  those  credit  costs.    Neither  the  insufficiency  of  resources 
nor  the  high  cost  of  credit  were  materially  affected  by  the 
rehabilitation  prog  ram . 

Yet  the  Resettlement  Administration  through  its  Rehab- 
ilitation Division  remains  the  agency  most  broadly  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  problems,     -and  the  Cuba  Valley,  by  reason  of  the 
high  costs  of  tenant  herding,  the  high  cost  of  consumption,  and 
the  high  cost  of  marketing,  offers  broad  opportunities. 

But  one  central  thread  runs  through  the  rehabilitation 
program — a  thread  akin  to  a  social  philosophy.     Every  loan  in 
the  Cuba  Valley  was  individually  conceived;  every  plan  was  an 
individual  plan.     Each  farmer  was  distinct  and  so  was  his  neigh- 
bor.    Each  failure  was  a  special  case  and  likewise  each  success. 
Every  problem  was  unitary,  discrete,  exceptional,    ^nd  yet,  in 
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reality  there  were  no  individual  problems  which  vers  understand- 
able without  reference  to  the  adjoining  ona. 

The  problems  of  the  Cuba  Valley  ere  not  the  assorted 
problems  of  a  various  and  diverse  population,  but  rather  the  single 
complex  of  problems  which  belongs  to  the  area  as  a  whole.     For  this 
reason,  any  program  of  adjustment,  and  essentially  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation is  a  program  of  adjustment ,  which  insists  on  the  exception- 
al nature  of  each  case  to  the  exclusion  of  the  broader  complex  to 
which  it  belongs  is  likely  to  fail. 

Just  how  serious  a  failure  this  may  be  awaits  future 
-rdministr^tive  cot  ion.    A  nine  ty-p  3  r-  c  ent  delinquency  and  an  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  almost  $70,000  is  a  huge  debt  for  the 
Cuba  Valley — a  debt  which  it  can  pay  only  through  dispossession. 
Annually  the  debt  incracses  as  new  loans  are  made  and  annually 
the  likelihood  for  repayment  decreased. 

There  appears  to  be  no  middle  ground  between  an  out- 
right grant  and  some  type  of  collective  adjustment.     If  it  is  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  to  deal  with  each 
individual  case,  to  so  select  its  individual  risks  that  the  de- 
linquency will  not  exceed  90  per  cent,  then  the  only  reasonable 
orogram  is  one  of  direct  subsidy.     If  short  of  physical  resettle- 
ment of  these  people  th ere  exists  the  possibility  of  adjustment 
which  will  recognize  that  the  individual  is  in  no  sense  a  unit  of 
planning,  that  credit  is  not  a  resource  apart  from  the  productive 
use  to  which  it  can  be  put,  there  is  an  important  potential  function 
for  the  Resettlement  administration  in  the  Cuba  Valle3r. 
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RELIEF  IN  THE  CUBA  VALLEY 

Approximately  half  of  the  consumption  groups  in  the  Cuba 
Valley  have,  during  193^ »  received  some  form  of  relief  income. 
This  has  reached  the  sum  of  $H6,000.    Relief  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing,  the  most  widespread,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  sucressful 
form  of  adjustment  that  has  been  undertaken. 

Eor  all  practical  purposes  relief  is  a  form  of  wage  work 
subsidized  by  the  government  and  supplemental  to  private  labor 
opportunities.     Of  every  $100.00  in  cash  which  is  available  to  the 
residents  of  the  Cuba  Valley  from  the  sale  of  labor,  $^5 »00  is 
contributed  by  relief.     Insofar  as  it  may  be  said  that  wage  employ- 
ment is  one  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  relief  is  an 
alternative  to  wage  employment. 

The  relief  population  is  of  special  interest  because,  by 
definition,   they  represent  the  most  need"*  individuals  in  the  Valley. 
They  represent  that  portion  of  the  population  which  by  reason  of 
the  inadequacy  of  their  share  in  income  have  been  judged  to  require 
federal  and  state  assistance. 

It  will  be  of  particular  interest,  then,  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  the  relief  population  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining what  share  in  the  resources  of  the  area  this  population 
possesses.     For  this  purpose,   the  dependency  characteristics  of 
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the  relief  population,  with  reference  to  the  three  important 
rescources  —  land,  livestock,  and  non-relief  wage  work  —  will 
he  discussed. 

A  f if ty-per-cent  sample  of  the  relief  population  has  "been 
selected  at  random.    The  tahle  which  follows  raises  this  f if ty- 
per-cent  sample  to  the  total  population,  "both  relief  and  non- 
relief,  of  the  area.    The  total  number  of  persons  included  in  the 
relief  sample  is  just  over  5CO.     The  total  population  of  the  area 
is  approximately  25OO.     The  following  tabulation  multiplies  the 
land,  livestock,  and  non-relief  wage  income,  possessed  "by  the 
relief  population,  "by  5  ^n  order  to  determine  in  what  respects 
the  relief  population  varies  from  the  total  population.     In  short, 
if  the  relief  population  we  re  a  representative  sample  of  the 
total  population,  there  would  "be  no  difference  "between  the  actual 
totals  for  the  area  aid  the  relief  totals  multiplied  by  five. 
The  differences  that  do  obtain,  it  i s  believed,  express  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  relief  population  and  the  total  population 
with  reference  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  ownership  of 
resources . 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  following  comparison  were 
conducted  between  the  relief  and  the  non-relief  population  as 
opposed  to  the  total  population,   the  differences  would  be  even 
more  striking. 
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In  every  category  considered,  the  relief  population  is 
sxfcreraely  adversely  siturted  with  reference  to  the  total  popula- 
tion.    The  most  extreme  instance  is  represented  by  irrigated 
land.     If  the  total  population  had  the  same  share  in  the  ownership 
of  irrigated  land  as  the  relief  population,  the  present  owner- 
ship v-ould  he  reduced  from  2149  acres  to  385,  a  reduction  of  more 
than  85  per  cent.    The  situation  is  not  nearly  so  extreme  in 
the  instance  of  the  le as-valuable  dry  lands  "  here  the  share  of 
the  relief  population  is  only  ,25  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the 
t  ot  a 1  p  o  pulat i  on . 

In  the  ownership  of  livestock  the  relief  copulation  is 
again  at  a  severe  disadvantage .     If  the  characteristics  of  the 
relief  population  were  not  distinct ,  the  present  ownership  of 
cattle  and  horses  would  be  5550  inste- d  of  the  6400  which  ac- 
tually obtains.     Tie  invidious  nature  of  this  comparison  will 
become  -all  the  clearer  when  it  is  realize!  that  the  relief  popu- 
lation would  be  at  a  disadvantage  even  so  far"  as  tenant  herding 
is  concerned,     V. ere  the  recipients  of  re]  ief  representative, 
only  335  cattle  would  be  rented  instead  of  the  945  which  actually 
are  rented < 

These  rr tios  hold  throughout.    Present  owe 3 r ship  of 
sheep  ana  goats  would  be  reduced  by  half ,  tenant  herding  of  sheep 
and  goats  by  slightly  more  than  half.    Non-relief  wage  work  r-ould 
be  reduced  by  two-thirds. 
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There  are  several  inferences  that  nay  "be  drawn  from  this 
comparison.    First,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  is  that  the 
deficiency  of  the  relief  population  is  not  confined  to  any  single 
means  of  livelihood.     It  is  characteristic  of  all  three  major 
means  of  livelihood.     This  nay  suggest,   in  view  of  the  absolute 
deficiency  of  resources,  that  in  an  economy  as  diversified  as 
that  of  the  Cuba  Valley  there  nay  "be  no  single  resource,  with 
the  exception  of  '"age  work,  which  can  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  livelihood. 

This  comparison  nay  offer  a  rough  measure  of  the  extent 
of  the  adjustment  necessary  to  make  the  Cuba  Valley  relatively 
self-supporting.     Bearing  always  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  the 
adjustment  is  even  greater  than  that  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
table,  since  the  base  of  comparison  for  the  relief  population 
is  not  the  non-relief  population  but  the  total  population,  an- 
extensive  development  program  i'rould  be  required  merely  to  bring 
the  relief  population  to  the  level  of  livelihood  of  the  non- 
relief  population. 

A  glance  at  the  status  map  with  which  this  report  is  pre- 
faced will  provide  some  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  expand- 
ing livestock  activities.  Each  class  of  status  which  is  disting- 
uished carries  with  it  a  *rell  defined  policy  of  use.  In  general 
this  policy  operates  to  restrict  use  by  the  bull:  of  the  residents 
of  the.  Cuba  Valley.  'This,  plus  the  present  overstocked  condition 
of  the  range,  "ill  indicate  the  proportions  of  the  task.  The 
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possibilities  cf  developing  cultivated  land  '-ill  be  undetermined 
lit. til  an  e  deque,  to  physical  survey  of  the  area  is  undertaken. 

Tie  Cub?.  valley  is  an  aree  vested  vith  public  respon- 
sibility to  an  extent  th-~t  fea  other  areas  ere.    "  ithin  the  Cube. 
Valley  itself  the  predominant  land  ^oldin^s  are  eovernment  hold- 
ings .    The  valley  is  bounded  on  tvree  sides  by  government  land. 
Lar?e  annuel  relief   .ad  re?;abilitation  expenditures  have  been 
mr.de.    Tie  Cuba  Valley  c  aret  be  the  responsibility  of  eny  single 
government  agency  for  no  single  jurisdiction  is  adequate  to  deal 
reLth  the  v.ried  Drobiems  that  are  present.    **.s  a  field  cf  joint 
government  respoasibility ,  hor-ever,  the  Cub"  Valley  represerets 
an  exceptional  opportunity. 
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BIBLIOGBAPHIC  NOTjS 

Th-3  quantitative  information  contained  in  this  report 
derived  largely  from  e.  survey  of  human  dep3ndency  on  resources 
conduct 3d  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  1936.    This  survey 
using  a  rigidly  controlled  schedule  and  operating  under  specific 
and  detailed  instructions  covered  the  total  population  of  the 
Cuba  Valley  **ith  respect  to  the  productive  activities  of  this 
population. 

This  information  was  supplemented  by  frequent  recourse 
to  the  files  of  the  local  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
Rural  Rehabilitation  offices.    In  addition,  selected  interviews 
•"ith  members  of  the  various  occupational  groups  represented  in 
the  Cuba  Valley  provided  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
statistical  material  obtained. 


